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ness of office that consumed men like Walpole and like
Pitt.     But neither Fox nor Burke ever showed that
he possessed remarkable aptitude for carrying on public
business; they were for much too short a time in oilice
to acquire the habit and the passion for it; and they
were never led into temptation by having any real
chance of seizing power, after Mr. Pitt once rose above
the horizon.   A man may be a resplendent rhetorician
like Burke, or he may have commanding views on politics
like Fox, without being eager for personal power; but as
a rule a practical statesman, conscious of ability for a
ruling part in large public transactions, will bo as fond of
power as Walpole was or as Pitt.    Walpolo, moreover,
like most great ministers, identified his own personality
with high objects of national policy; private triumphs
were never separated in his mind from the success of
public causes; and ho insisted on having power, because
he was convinced that he knew how to USD it well.   But
bad or feeble men, it may bo argued, often think the
same.   The Duke of Newcastle was in \m own particular
way as fond of power as Walpole.    This only shows that
the love of power is in itself neither a virtue nor a vice.
"My Lord," said Chatham to the Duke of Dovownhire,
" I am sure that I can save this country, and that no-
body else can." There are times when it is a statesman's
duty to insist upon power.    The only question with
which history needs to concern itself is not whether
Walpole was intensely wedded to power, but whether
his possession and use of it were important for the
public good.

Then is it true to say that Walpole was unacnipulouB
in his means for grasping power and keeping it ?    Thatlie   was  toldon to his solid, and they
